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may revive, like the antiquarian and poetic
Catholicism of Oxford in the nineteenth
Century. In academic America the Platonic
and Catholic traditions had never be*fcn
planted; it was only the Calvinistic tradi-
tion, when revived in some modern disguise,
that could stir there the secret cord of
reverence and enthusiasm. Harvard was
the seminary and academy for the inner
circle of Bostonians, and naturally responded
to all the liberal and literary movements of
which Boston was the centre. In religion
it became first Unitarian and afterwards
neutral; in philosophy it might long have
been satisfied with what other New England
colleges found sufficient, namely such lofty
views as the president, usually a clergyman,
could introduce into his baccalaureate ser-
mons, or into the course of lectures he might
give for seniors on the evidences of Christi-
anity or on the theory of evolution. Such
philosophical initiation had sufficed for the
distinguished literary men of the middle of
the century, and even for so deep a sage
as Emerson, But things cannot stand
still, and Boston, as is well known, is not
an ordinary place. When the impulse to